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the morning till seven at night, the Spaniards boasting
that one Englishman was made to do more work than
three negroes. When, however, they collapsed from
weakness, want of food and sleep, they were knocked
down and so beaten with cudgels that several of them
died. They were practically naked, their backs were
blistered with the sun, their heads scorched, their necks,
shoulders and hands raw with carrying stones and mortar,
their feet chopped, and their legs bruised and battered with
the irons, " their bodies actually mortifying and rotting".
Probably before long the whole of them perished* The
three officers of the garrison were put in irons and kept
in a dungeon at Panama seventeen months before they
were released. It will be seen from this incident, there-
fore, that the Spaniards sometimes got home in their
counter reprisals.1

Yet such reprisals always brought about revenges on
the part of the buccaneers that were still more terrible.
Although a treaty was being negotiated between Spain
and Britain in 1667, no definite orders were sent out
by the Government of Charles II to bring resolutely to
a close these piratical attacks on Spanish possessions,
and the capture of Providence Island was about to be
revenged by Henry Morgan, who had returned from

1In the seventeenth century Spaniards sometimes sold the English officers who
became their prisoners as slaves or servants to Spanish tradesmen. One such,
a captain of good social standing, whose friends would have been only too willing
to have ransomed him for a large sum, was employed for years in one of the towns
of Central America, trailing about the streets with a log chained to his leg and
a bread basket at his back, selling loaves for the Spanish baker who had become his
master. At first, and in fact throughout the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries,
the Spaniards were horribly cruel to the French, Dutch, and English prisoners, cutting
off their noses and ears, exposing them, bleeding with wounds and naked, to the attacks
of flies and ants, and inventing still more ingenious tortures. In all these practices
they were soon imitated and outdone by the buccaneers. Yet after the middle of the
seventeenth century the Spaniards became more kindly disposed, and finally behaved
better to their war captives than did the English.